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1' PET. ii. 13, 14. 


SUBMIT YOURSELVES TO EVERY ORDINANCE OF MAN FOR 
THE LORD'S SAKE, WHETHER IT BE TO THE KING, AS 
SUPREME ;——0R UNTO GOVERNORS, AS UNTO THEM THAT 
ARE SENT BY HIM FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF EVIL DOERS, 
AND FOR. THE PRAISE OF THEM THAT DO WELL. 


FF is the peculiar and unrivalled excellence of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, to harmonize our preſent and future concerns, to make 
things temporal preparatory and ſub-ſervient to things eternal, to 
teach us the right uſe of this world, and the infinitely higher im- 
portance of the next, and continually to remind us, that every 
action of this life conſtitutes a part of that trial which is to be de- 


cilive of our future deſtiny for ever. 
A 2 As 
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As no other principle can afford equal ſecurity for the faithful 
diſcharge of the duties annexed to our ſeveral ſtations, it follows 
that the chriſtian inſtitutes are the firmeſt ſupports of civil ſoci- 
ety, and that as the beſt chriſtian would infalliby be the happieſt 
man upon earth; ſo would a people compoſed of ſuch chriſtians be, 


not only the wiſeſt and beſt regulated, but the moſt reſpected and 
flouriſhing nation in the world. 


To evince this, we need but ſuppoſe a fate, where the fear and 
love of God, ſuch as we find it preſcribed in the goſpel, ſhould con- 
ſtitute the grand moving principle—where the exccutive power of 
the Sovereign, the irreſiſtible controul of the legiſlature, the trea- 

| ſures of learning, the ardour of courage, the magic of eloquence, the 
inventions of genius, the dexterity of art, the perſeverance of in- 
| duſtry, the enterprizing ſpirit of commerce, the influence of accu- 
| | mulated wealth; all the faculties of the mind, and the whole ſtrength- 
and vigour of the body, —ſhould be acknowledged and faithfully em- 
ployed, by the reſpective individuals and claſſes of ſociety who are 
endued with any ſuch qualities, as talents committed to their charge 
by the great proprietor of the univerſe, before whoſe dread tri- 
bunal they muſt account for their diligence in the uſe of theſe ad- 
vantages, and for their uprightneſs in the application of them to 
the general benefit and ſervice of mankind—In a word, where every 
ordinance of man ſhould tend to the glory of God, and the felicity 


of the people; and where every individual ſhould ſahmit himſelf to 
fuch ordinances for the Lord's ſake, 


But 


1 


But as the obligations of morality were made more complicate 
upon the forfeiture of man's innocence, and new cautions and re- 
ſtraints became neceſſary to guard the human heart againſt the ſe- 
ductions of every inordinate deſire that had once gained admittance 
there — ſo is it a neceſſary, though humiliating article in the aſſo- 
ciations of ſuch imperfe c and degenerate creatures, to provid—ethat 
the concentrated power of the community ſhall be affiduouſly and 
effectually exerted to the terror and for the puniſhment of thoſe, 
who by their vices and crimes, by the propagation of their evil 
principles, and the ſeductive influence of their bad examples, ſhall 
violate the laws of the ſociety to which they belong, ſhall diſturb 
its tranquility, wound its peace, and endanger its ſafety—and that 
the ſame authority be employed in the protection and encourage- 
ment of ſuch as, by faithfully diſcharging the duties of their ſtation, 
according to the ability which God hath given them, contribute 


to the harmony, the peace and proſperity of the nation. 


The laws enacted for theſe eſſential purpoſes, are called by our 
apoſtle, ordinances of man; not to ſeparate them abſolutely from 
the laws of God; for with theſe the greateſt and moſt important 
part of them have a neceſſary and fundamental connexion: much leſs 
to ſet up human authority in competition with, or oppoſition to, 
divine commands—for againſt this we have the noble teſtimony of 
the ſame Peter's undaunted conduct at the very commencement of 
his public miniftry—but to intimate that every legiſlature hath an 


unqueſtionable right, not only to enforce by the additional ſanction of 
9 | temporal 
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91 
temporal rewards and puniſhments the obſervance of ſuch parts of 
reilgion and morality as have a more immediate influence on the 
welfare of men in a ſtate of ſociety; but alſo, to create ſuch new du- 
ties and obligations in reſpect to things otherwiſe indifferent, as 


if ſhall, in the judgement of ſuch legiſlators, conduce to thoſe pur-- 
| poſes for which they are entruſted with the power of the ſtate. 


As to the nature of that /ubmiſion to which we are here ex- 
horted, though the force of the expreſſion may ſeem ſufficiently 
evident: yet certain ſubterfuges have been- variouſly deviſed by the. 
advocates for licentiouſneſs, which it. will be neceſſary to obviate by 
ſome explanatory remarks, 


0 And firſt; he who offends againſt the laws of his country may 
| not flatter himſelf that.by a ſubſequent ſubmiſſion—whether forced. 
| or voluntary—to the puniſhment appointed for that offence, he 
ſhall fulfil his duty to the public, and cancel the debt of juſtice. 
For the ſanction of laws is not intended to indicate a compromiſe for 
tranſgreſſions, but to effect the prevention of them. 


| | It is not often that men ſet up this abſurd defence in behalf of 
| crimes which may bring them to the hazard of. life or liberty ; be- 


cauſe there they are apt to conſider the forfeiture incurred as more 
than an equivalent on their part: and yet, even in theſe. caſes, the 
atonement is fo far. from repairing: the injury. done to the public, 


that it even aggravates the offence, by withdrawing ſuch member, 
2 either 


L 2.1 
either wholly, or in part, from the duties of his particular ſtation, 
from the ſupport of thoſe who depended upon him, and from the 
general claims of ſociety.— But this ſpecies of popular ſophiſtry is 
more frequently ſuggeſted to weak and ignorant minds in regard to 
thoſe laws, the violation of which is avenged by a diminution ot 
the offender's property. 


Perſons ſolicited by ſuch temptations, unleſs they wiſh to de- 
ceive themſelves, ſhould conſider that, after the offence is puniſhed, 
the effect of their ill example remains, and that the commutation is 
not, on their part, intended to ſtand upon an equal footing; but that 
at the bottom of their proceedings lurks the fraudulent hope of be- 
ing enabled by many gainful eſcapes to overbalance a few detections ; 
and that the ſhame and ignominy inſeparable from all puniſhments 
ſufficiently demonſtrate that offenders of this claſs, howſoever they 
may ſeem to have fatisfied the letter of the law, do not ſtand ac- 
quitted in the general opinion of mankind, any more than they ought 
to be by the verdict of their own conſciences. | 


II. Neither will the moral and religious force of the precept in 
the text be properly complied with, by that inactive ſubmiſſion 
which conſiſts in a mere neutrality in reſpe& to the execution of 
thoſe laws on which the public peace and ſecurity depend. It is not 
always enough that we ourſelves avoid offending. An active ſup- 
port of, and vigorous co-operation with, the power of the ſtate, 


for the prevention, detection, or puniſhment of dangerous and hein- 
ous 


[3] 
ous crimes, becomes the abſolute .duty of individuals on many 


occaſions. 


The laws are a mere dead letter, unleſs the ſeveral perſons, who + 
are charged with their adminiſtration, do faithfully and diligently ex- 
erciſe the powers with which they are inveſted; and thoſe who are 
armed with fuch authority, would find their talents, however ſplen- 
did; their zeal, however ardent; and their integrity, however reſpec- 
table, equally uſeleſs to the public, if thoſe who are witneſſes to evil 
deeds ſhould neglect or refuſe to ſubmit them to judicial enquiry. 


The fame legal inſtitutes which forbid private revenge, the ſame 
chriſtian ſpirit which purifies the proſecution of offenders from per- 
ſonal or vindictive motives, combine to enforce the duty of contri- 
buting all in our power to ſupport the cauſe of religion and virtue, 
and to preſerve the good order of ſociety, by laying open the wiles 
of the ſeducer, by defeating the ſtratagems of the fraudulent, and by 
checking the career of rapine and violence. So that in the more 
flagitious inſtances of criminality, how much ſoever tenderneſs, 
humanity, or religion, might incline us to pardon our own concern 
in the effect of it; a more enlarged philanthropy will fix our atten- 
tion on the dangers in which our forbearance would involve innocent 
perſons: nor will enlightened chriſtianity aknowledge any merit in 
ſuffering our offending brother to run headlong, through unchecked 
and accumulated guilt, to a more certain forfeiture of mercy here, 


and a deeper abyſs of miſery hereafter. 
III, Sub- 
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III. Submiſſion to the eſtabliſhed powers of government is clearly 
inconſiſtent with haſty and ill grounded cenſures of thoſe, to whom 
the management of public affairs is committed. 


God forbid, that he who feels a real grievance, ſhould be diſ- 
couraged from purſuing with firmneſs and perſeverance the legal 
means of redreſs God forbid, that the conſtituted guardians of 
national liberty ſhould flacken their endeavours to preſerve entire 
and unmoved thoſe ſacred limits by which the powers of government 
are defined and circumſcribed !—God forbid, that men of real abilities, 
in whatever ſtation of life they may be, ſhould heſitate to propoſe, 
with candour and decency, whatever plan or ſyſtem, whatever mea- 
ſures, or change of meaſures, they may apprehend to conduce to the 


ſervice of their country! 


But, if men of genius and knowledge ſhould pervert and proſti- 
tute theſe talents for the purpoſe of diſſeminating wilful miſrepre- 


ſentation and malicious invective if they ſhould endeavour to excite 
public diſcontent, on account of unfelt and imaginary grievances 


—or magnify exiſting evils, inſeparable from all human inſtitutions, 
and invidiouſly aſcribe them to falfe cauſes ;—if this ſhould be done 
with a view to ſow diſcord between the people and their rulers, 
and to weaken, or perhaps diſſolve, the bonds of civil union :—If 
others, — poſſeſt only of ordinary abilities, and from want of leiſure 


and opportunity, deſtitute of information on thoſe points of political 
B expediency, 


| 
| 
| 
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expediency, the difficulties of which divide the ſentiments of the 
wiſeſt, and the wiſhes of the beſt of men—ſhould, thus unqualified, 
not only preſume to dictate public meaſures, but attempt to compel 
the adoption of their viſionary ſchemes, by the loudneſs of their 
clamours, or the terror of their aſſociations, —and if ſuch efforts of 
licentiouſneſs ſhould inflame the hopes of the profiigate, and inſpire 


the quiet and peaceable inhabitants of the land with proportionate 


apprehenſion and uneafineſs— We readily confeſs it is not our pro- 
vince to eſtimate the political importance or danger of ſuch machi- 
nations, nor to determine what, nor whether any meaſures are to be 
taken in conſequence of them. But we ſhould ill acquit ourſelves 
of our duty, as miniſters of the goſpel, towards the people committed 
to our charge, if we did not earneſtly warn them of the abſolute 
repugnancy of ſuch principles and practices to the precepts of chriſ- 
ſtianity; a repugnancy experimentally confirmed by the groſs cor- 
ruptions with which, in the laſt century, the hypocritical innovators 
of this country were forced to debaſe and diſguiſe the goſpel of Chriſt, 
before they could bend it to their purpoſes; and by the open and 
avowed apoſtacy of the more audacious foreign uſurpers in the pre- 
ſent unfortunate period. With what correſpondent gradations of 
calamity and bloodſhed, the contemplative enquirer will find but too 
abundant evidence to determine. 


IV. The fourth and laſt remark I ſhall make on the ſubmiſſion 
required in the text, relates to the circumſtances under which the 
apoſtle 


(43-3 
apoſtle delivered this precept—circumſtances ſo different from thoſe 
of our time and nation, that there would be little need of mentioning 
them, if the contraſt they form did not enhance our obligation to 
obey the injunction now before us, and at the fame time provide us 
with an antidote againſt the poiſon inſtilled by thoſe who affect to 
undervalue the ſingular bleſſings of our happy conſtitution, 

This rule of conduct was primarily intended for the uſe of thoſe 
Jewiſh converts, who were ſcattered throughout the Aſiatic provinces 
of the Roman empire. An empire, the ſovereign of which had but 
to ſpeak the word, and forthwith there went out a decree that all 
the world ſhould be taxed. Beſides theſe extraordinary levies, and the 
various and regular impoſitions on perſons, lands, and goods, the 


produce of which was tranſmitted to the exchequer of that proud 
and diſtant city, which called herſelf the miſtreſs of the world ; the 


exactions of thoſe magiſtrates, who were annually ſent into the 
provinces with a numerous train of needy dependents, cauſed com- 
plaints, which were neither trivial, nor always ill grounded. Of 
theſe grievances the diſperſed Jews would probably ſuffer more 
than a common portion, both as being generally deemed the moſt 
diſcontented and turbulent ſubjects of the empire, and as forming part 
of a nation, the main body of which was lifting the ſtandard of its 
laſt and fatal revolt, about the time when this epiſtle was written. 
Notwithſtanding theſe plauſible cauſes of diſſatisfaction, and the 
perſecutions of the infant church, which in many inſtances aroſe 
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from the intereſted miſrepreſentations of provincial governors ; the 
apoſtle's command to the chriſtian converts to ſubmit themſelves 
to theſe very governors is poſitive and explicit. He tells them 
unequivocally, that it is the will of God, and that they muſt do it 
for the Lord's fake. Adding it as a reaſon, that—whatever might 
be the faults of their government, or the injuries ſuſtained by 
particular perſons, the general object intended by the miſſion of theſe 
minifters of juſtice was the maintenance of public order and tran- 
quility, inaſmuch as they were ſent for the puniſhment of evil doers, 
and for the praiſe of them that did well. 


If therefore, in the apoſtke's opinion, guided by the infpiration of 
God's holy ſpirit, public peace and good order were worth preſerving, 
even at the hazard or expence of ſo much private ſuffering :—what 
unfeigned and boundleſs thanks have we to return to the providence 
of the Almighty, under whoſe protection the wiſdom of our anceſ- 
tors hath eſtabliſhed theſe bleſſings among us, upon the moſt ſolid 
foundation of national independence, true liberty, and diffuſive 
happineſs ! 


To deduce the proofs of this aſſertion from the many invaluable 
advantages peculiar to the Britiſh conſtitution, would be to enter on 
a field of obſervations, the ſurvey of which equally exceeds our 
preſent opportunity, and my means of information. Yet I ſhall claim 
the indulgence of a few moments attention to ſome of the moſt 

: prominent 
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prominent parts of that intereſting ſubject, which bear an imme- 
diate relation to the duties, as well as privileges, of which the 
ſolemn buſineſs of the preſent ſeaſon ought to remind us. 


Is there a country, where the life, the liberty, or the property 
of a /ingle individual, abſtracted from all conſiderations of rank and 
influence, are held in ſuch high and ſcrupulouſly tender eſtimation, 
or placed in ſuch perfect and abſolute ſecurity ?—In theſe happy 
realms, the rights of the ſovereign on the throne, and thoſe of the 
pooreſt ſubject in his dominions may, and frequently do, come 
into fair and open competition before the auguſt tribunal of the laws 
and are there diſcuſſed with equal and impartial regard, and without 
any other interference than that of the law itſelf. | 


Thoſe venerable men, who at ſtated periods are ſent unto us, 
under the commiſiion and authority of the ſovereign for the puniſh- 
ment of evil doers, and for the praiſe of them that do well, are ſelected 
from the moſt eminent members of a univerſally reſpected body, 
which for learning, candour and integrity, may juſtly claim the firſt 
rank among the profeſſors of juriſprudence in the known world. 
Still, honourably as theſe magiſtrates are appointed, independent 
as they are of all arbitrary mandates or undue influence, and irre- 
moveably fixed in the ſeat of judgment, through the early and 
ſpontaneous ſuggeſtion of the Father of his people, and the una- 
nimous ſanction of a provident legiſlature; yet not even to them, 


doth 
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doth the watchful tenderneſs of the Britiſh conſtitution commit the 
ſole deciſion on the lives and property of their fellow ſ1bjeQs. 


Our reverend-judges are happy to claim no other authority, than 
that of applying the determination of the known laws of the land to 
caſes decided upon by a fixt and conſiderable number of our own 
neighbours and equals. And in order to elevate judicial certainty 
to the higheſt point of perfection that human fallibility can attain 
to; the jury ſo conſtituted is, before its final appointment (in all 
the moſt momentous enquiries) liable to a moſt extenſive privilege 
of objection and removal, veſted in the parties on whoſe lives and 
fortunes they are ſolemnly convened to decide. This grand bulwark 
of true liberty not only challenges the eſteem and admiration of all 
men, but belongs ſo excluſively to this happy nation, that it ſeems 
to baffle the endeavours which have been made in other places to 
adopt and imitate it. 


This difficulty ariſes chiefly from another advantage, which emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhes and characteriſes the inhabitants of this iſland ; 
I mean a better acquaintance with the laws of their country, than 
is to be found in the ſubjects of any other empire of equal extent 
and population. By the eſtabliſhment among us of trials by jury, 
at ſo early a period as fruſtrates the reſearches of the antiquarian, 
and by its wonderful ſtability during all the viciſſitudes which have 
convulſed and interrupted other parts of our government, it has 

inſpired 
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inſpired the people with an affection and veneration for our ancient 
laws, which neither invaſions, conqueſts nor revolutions could eradi- 
cate: and it has diffuſed among all claſſes and orders of men, prac- 
tical ideas of law and equity, familiarity with the rules of legal 
evidence, and an habitual diſcernment in ſeparating the proof 
adduced upon trial from their own perſonal knowledge, and from 
all other extrancous circumſtances. Theſe valuable accompliſh- 
ments, joined to that humanity, which is the higheſt glory of our 
countrymen, have deſervedly brought the verdict of an Engliſh jury 
to ſo exalted a degree of reſpectability, as no other nation that 
ſhould adopt the like procedure could reaſonably hope to rival in 


the ſucceſſion of many generations. 


Experience, thus long continued, and univerſally diffuſed, is not 
the only warrant we have for obſerving, that the ſevere, but abſo- 
lutely neceſſary aſſumption, which in all governments inexorably 
debars every man from the plea of ignorance, makes a happier 
approach to truth in this country than in any other.—Among 
many concomitant cauſes of this general information are the very 
public diſcuſſions of every ſtatute from its firſt propofal to its final 
eſtabliſhment. Diſcuſſions not only open to the petitions of parties 
immediately concerned, but aſſiſted by thoſe public obſervations and 
ſuggeſtions, which the inviolable liberty of the preſs enables every 
one to propoſe, who has any knowledge of the ſubje& matter. 


And as, in many important concerns, theſe animadverſions are not 
I | only 


. 
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only permitted, but countenanced and invited by long ſuſpenſions 


in the deliberations of the legiſlature; we may with truth affirm, 


that every man of abilities, be his ſituation what it may, has, or may. 


have, a very conſiderable ſhare in the buſineſs of legiſlation. 


The laſt &jtim#ive national advantage, which I ſhall allow myſelf 
to ſele& out of the treaſures of our conſtitution, reſults from the 
diligent and gratuitous labours of ſo many men of rank, fortune, 


and abilities, in the daily miniſtrations of juſtice: and particularly 


for the ſacred preſervation and exerciſe of that indefeaſible right to 
the neceſſaries, and even reaſonable comforts of life, which in caſe 
of accident, age, ſickneſs, or caſual ſuſpenſion of employment, is 
ſecured to the inferior clafſes of the community, by as ſtrong a 
title, as the richeſt of our fellow-ſubje&s can produce ſor their 
paternal inheritance. 


This is the admirable proviſion, which baniſhes abſolute indigence 
from this fortunate country :—and this is the birthright and privi- 
lege, which, we may ſafely truſt, would, upon any emergency, cheer 
the breaſt of the pooreſt ſubject in this kingdom, with a grateful 
conſciouſneſs that he has a valuable property to defend, by ſupporting 
a conſtitution, from which he derives ſuch a ſecurity, as the laws 


of no other country have ever attempted to eſtabliſh. 


May God, whoſe never-failing Providence ordercth all things both 
in heaven and earth, and whoſe bounty has diſtinguiſhed us by ſo 


many 


EY 
many ſignal bleſſings, kindle in our hearts that fervent gratitude 
which theſe favours demand! May He give his angels charge over 
the perſon of our beloved ſovereign ! May the ſpirit of unerring 
wiſdom guide, ſupport and govern both prince and people, in the 
conſcientious diſcharge of all the duties attached to their ſeveral 
ſtations! Above all, may the omnipotent influence of divine grace, | 
ſo turn every one of us from the evil of his ways, that, amidſt the 
dreadful judgments with which God now viſiteth the earth, and 
the dangers which hang over our heads, our repentance may obtain 
his merciful protection, fo that, being ſaved from our enemies, and 
from the hand of them that hate us, we may ſerve him without 
fear, in holineſs and righteouſneſs, and finally may be admitted 
to the participation of that reſt which remaineth for the people 


of God. 
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